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THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


Chicago Office (Central Secretariat), Drexel Avenue and 58th Street 


New York City Office (District No. 2), 522 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Office (Dela. River Com’n), 308 Franklin Trust Building 
Washington Office (for correspondence), 730 Jackson Place 
Denver Office (for correspondence), 730 Equitable Building 


Establishment: The Council of State Governments is a 
part of the governmental structure of the United States. It 
is a joint agency created by thirty-five state governments. 
By legislative action, each of these states has established a 
Commission on Interstate Codperation ‘‘to perfect the par- 
ticipation of the state as a member of the Council of State 
Governments.” 

A Governmental Agency: Twenty-nine of these states have 
enacted statutes in this connection declaring the Council to be 
“a joint governmental agency.’ ‘The Council has no individual 
members: each of the members is a state government. 

Purpose: The Council seeks to develop better coérdination 
and more active coéperation between groups of states in the 
various regions of the United States, and also between the 48 
states as a whole. 

Associations: The Council performs research and compiles 
bulletins for the Governors’ Conference; and the Governors’ 
Conference contributes to the support of the Council. Each 


its official research agency and clearing house: The American 
Legislators’ Association, The National Association of Attorney- 
Generals, and the National Association of Secretaries of State. 


Commissions: Each of the Council's four nationwide com- 
missions has one member designated by each state. 


The Interlevel Commission: Obviously arrangements must 
be made to bring the state governments into better adjustment 
with the federal government—and with county and city 
governments. In 1937 the Council of State Governments 
established a new board which will be composed of officials of 
the federal, state, and local levels of government, to promote 
such coéperation—namely, the Interlevel Commission. 


The Tax Revision Council: To improve such coéperation in 
the tax held, the Council of State Governments established the 
Tax Revision Council in 1935; among its federal members are 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, and the Chairman of the House Ways 


of the following Associations has designated the Council as and Means Committee. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President Acting President Vice President Vice President Executive Director 
HON. PAUL V. McNUTT HON. MARK GRAVES HON. LESLIE A. MILLER HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR HENRY W. TOLL 
Former Governor of Indiana President, New York Governor of Wyoming President, American 
State Tax Commission Legislators’ Association 


THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
Chairman: HON. GEORGE C. PEERY, Governor of Virginia 
Secretary; HON. CARY A. HARDEE, former Governor of Florida 


THE AMERICAN LEGISLATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: HON. HENRY PARKMAN, JR., former State Senator of Massachusetts 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


President: HON. CLYDE R. CHAPMAN, former Attorney-General of Maine 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 


President; HON. THEODORE DAMMANN, Secretary of State of Wisconsin 


Nationwide Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CONFLICTING TAXATION 


Chairman: HON. SEABURY C. MASTICK, Chairman of the New York Commission on Tax Revision 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON CRIME 
Chairman: JUDGE RICHARD HARTSHORNE, of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Chairman: HON, WILLIAM J. ELLIS, Commissioner of Institutions and Agencies of New Jersey 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON COUNCIL DEVELOPMENT 


Chairman: HON. ELLWOOD J. TURNER, member of Pennsylvania General Assembly 


Regional Commissions of the Council: 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 


Chairman: HON. THOMAS A, LOGUE, Secretary of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 


THE INTERSTATE COMMISSION ON THE OHIO BASIN 


Chairman: SENATOR JAMES O. MONROE, member of Illinois General Assembly 


Interlevel Commissions: 


THE INTERLEVEL COMMISSION 


Chairman: HENRY W. TOLL, Executive Director of the Council of State Governments 


THE TAX REVISION COUNCIL 


Chairman: CONGRESSMAN ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, Chairman of the House Committee on Ways and Means 
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THE SESSION ENDS 


The session ends— 

Go to your homes my friends 

Depressed and Blessed. 

Blessed that you've done your best 

Depressed that the best seems small 

Scarce worth the effort of it all. 

You came here full of hope and youthful pep, 
You'd teach the slow old members how to step, 
You'd cut expenses state and county, 

You'd fix things for your district and your friends, 
And now with all this undone—or nearly all— 
The Session ends. 


Some hundred other men elections won, and then 
They too pushed bills and bills and bills 

For State, for County and for friend; 

My Lord, it is this flood of bills that kills 

Our hope and drowns us in the end. 

Hog laws, vote laws, dog laws, 

Mule laws, note laws, school laws, 

Beautie laws, cutie laws, nudie laws, 

Light laws, fight laws—wrong laws, right laws 
Laws of teachers for living means 

Laws of preachers for slot machines 

Laws to amend the Constitution 

Laws to make great restitution 

Laws for people wishing to borrow 

Laws to stop the steel trap’s horror 

Laws to lighten the load of the tax 

Laws to put it back on our backs 

Laws supposed to give us a pension 

And hundreds of others—too many to mention— 
And now the Session ends. 


One bill of yours they never would report 
And one they tabled with a cruel retort 
And one they did amend 

And yet amend 

Until it was a monster wild— 

In no way like your own pet child— 
And now the Session ends. 


The Lord of politics be with you now forevermore, 
And may your life with quiet peace abound 

That is until the extra session comes around 
Goodbye, my friends— 

The Session ends. 


WILLIAM B. BELKNAP 
Former President. American Legislators’ Association 
and Former Member of the Kentucky Legislature. 
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ILLINOIS’ NEW ARCHIVES BUILDING 
NEARS COMPLETION | 


Springfield is the site of this building in which will be preserved valuable historical records 


from all parts of the state. It is the third of its kind to be constructed in the United States. 


The closed structure atop the building is a fire-proof vault for the preservation of historically 


important films. Dedicatory ceremonies were held on June 16. 
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NEBRASKA’S UNICAMERAL ADJOURNS 


The session in retrospect. 


rH the first session of the Nebraska 
W Unicameral Legislature a matter of 

history, the way is open for an ap- 
praisal of the results of the first experiment 
with a one-house state legislature. The term 
“experiment” is used with some misgiving. 
Senator George W. Norris, “father” of the 
unicameral, dislikes the word used in describ- 
ing what he has referred to as his contribution 
to the state which has honored him so often. 
Nevertheless, those who are friendly to the 
plan, as well as those inclined to skepticism, 
look upon it as an experiment. Only the 
strongest supporters of unicameralism in Ne- 
braska claim the first session justified the 
state’s voters in abandoning the traditional bi- 
cameral legislature. Likewise, only the firm- 
est believers in orthodox political science claim 
the first session proved that a one-house law- 
making body is a failure by comparison. The 
great mass of citizens, as well as the most ex- 
perienced observers, lying between these two 
extremes, yet look upon the unicameral as an 
experiment, with its full strength, its greatest 
- weaknesses, to be demonstrated. 

SraTE GOVERNMENT, in this article, presents a 
symposium of appraisal of the recent session. 
It has been Governor Cochran’s duty to pass 
upon all legislation enacted by the unicameral. 
Senator Norris, sponsor of the new plan, 
states his views of the accomplishments of the 
first session of the legislature which he labored 
to establish. Two of those participating in the 
symposium are among the 43 men comprising 
the Nebraska Senate, as it was officially desig- 


nated. Senator Emil M. Von Seggern is pub- 
lisher of one of his state’s most successful 
county seat weeklies, The West Point Republi- 
can. Senator O. Edwin Schultz of Elgin is a 
successful farmer. Like Senator Von Seggern, 
Senator Schultz is serving his second term in 
the Legislature, having participated in three 
sessions. 

The fifth participant in this discussion is 
Mr. Kenneth Keller, veteran Lincoln news- 
paper-man. Mr. Keller covered the unicameral 
session for his paper, The Lincoln Star. 

The participants’ statements follow: 


Governor Robert L. Cochran 


Much credit is due the forty-three members 
who sat in Nebraska’s first unicameral legis- 
lature. Theirs was a difficult task; faced not 
only with the problem of putting into opera- 
tion an untried system of lawmaking, they 
were confronted also with a large number of 
legislative questions. The chief difficulty, per- 
haps, that developed arose from the non- 
political character of the legislature. This 
resulted in a lack of responsible leadership, 
which intensified the difficulties. The mem- 
bers of the legislature, however, applied them- 
selves to their task earnestly and succeeded in 
a way to reflect credit upon them. 

It is impossible to pass sound judgment on 
the merits of a unicameral legislature with so 
little practical knowledge of this method of 
lawmaking. Time and experience alone will 
afford us a proper basis upon which to judge 
the single chamber legislature as against the 
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bicameral system. In my judgment, it will re- 
quire several sessions of the unicameral legis- 
lature before an intelligent appraisal may be 
made of it. It is possible that experience will 
recommend some modification of the present 
arrangement in Nebraska. 


Senator George W. Norris 


In my opinion, the Nebraska Unicameral 
Legislature which recently adjourned has dem- 
onstrated beyond the possibility of a doubt the 
great superiority of the one-house legislature, 
as compared with the old two-branch legisla- 
ture. There has not been an instance during 
this session where this legisiature could have 
‘rdulged in the old familiar dodge of “passing 
the buck” from one house to the other, and 
from both houses to the conference committee. 
Every member had an increased responsibility 
and realized as never before the responsibility 
of his position. The possibilities are that the 
next unicameral legislature will be superior 
to the present one for the reason that the peo- 
ple will have had an opportunity to vote out of 
tice any member who, in their judgment, 
has p.oved false to his trust. 

Auy porsor who expected the millennium to 
follow the set. 1g up of the one-house legisla- 
ture will of course be disappointed. There has 
been considerable criticism of this legislature, 
some of it honest, constructive, some of it 
selfish, and some of it without any foundation 
whatever. However, honest men and women 
who realize that perfection cannot be had in 
any body of mc" are satisfied, and think it is 
far superior to the record made by any previous 
legislature in the history of Nebraska. 


Senator Emil M. Von Seggern 


That a unicameral legislature can function 
has been demonstrated by the Nebraska Legis- 
lature, the first of its kind. This experiment 
in legislating obviously charged the members 
of the first session with the duty of blazing a 
trail. They had to adopt rules that fitted into 
the new plan, rules which would provide 
checks and balances better than those of the 
two-house system. 
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In order to be safe, the legislature decided to 
go slowly. Though the system of legislating 
had been changed, human nature had not. The 
same kind of legislation was demanded, the 
same kind of bills introduced, as in previous 
years. Anticipating this, the 43 members 
adopted rules to prevent hasty legislation, to 
provide safeguards against those known 
human weaknesses. As a consequence, in their 
zeal, the Senate leaned the other way, and the 
rules as finally adopted proved to be obstacles 
to reasonable dispatch in consideration of 
measures. 

The constitution provides that six legislative 
days must elapse from the time a bill is intro- 
duced before it can be voted upon for passage. 
The Senate rules extended this time to 12 days. 
Even with all rules suspended on behalf of 
important bills at the close of the session, 
adjournment sine die was delayed an entire 
week. Under the two-house system, bills were 
rushed through both houses in one day in the 
hectic last days. 

Much could be said pro and con on the sub- 
ject of lobbying. It is important to remember 
that while the lobbyist had fewer lawmakers 
to deal with, which may have made it easier 
for him, he could not avoid placing his friends 
on the spot. His allies on the floor were plainly 
known in the unicameral, and not concealed 
as in the two-house sessions. Thus the lobbyist 
was brought out in the open and occupied the 
same spot as his lawmaking allies. 

The problems which confronted the uni- 
cameral were much the same as those faced 
by its predecessors; so the proposed solutions 
were very much the same as formerly. This 
affords a reasonable basis for comparison. 
When everything is considered, the facts will 
show that the unicameral handled these prob- 
lems as effectively as did previous sessions, if 
not more so. 

On the other hand, much progressive legis- 
lation which failed in the two-house session 
many times was enacted by the unicameral. 
Included in the progressive measures voted 
were submission of a constitutional amend- 
ment for a short ballot and a legislative council. 
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It seems to be the general opinion that a one- 
house legislature is desirable. If the future 
shows necessity for change, it will not be re- 
version to the two-house system, but improve- 
ment of the one-house plan. 


Senator O. Edwin Schultz 


In discussing the success of the unicameral 
legislature, one should consider first the argu- 
ments advanced for the plan’s adoption. Its 
proponents insisted it would do away with the 
evils of the conference committee; cost less; 
no member would be able to shirk his respon- 
sibility; legislation would be speeded; _per- 
sonne] would be of a higher type and better 
legislation would result. 

Definitely, what evils the conference com- 
mittee may have had are done away with. In- 
stead, however, organized minorities exerted 
pressure unknown before. It is conceded gen- 
erally, by members as well as others, that many 
bills of a special nature were enacted by the 
unicameral body which would have died in a 
two-house session. 

As predicted, each member had to face re- 
sponsibility squarely on each measure. There 
was no opportunity to vote one way on a bill, 
and trust to the other house to take the oppo- 
site course. 

There is no doubt that the membership of 
the unicameral was of a higher type. It is 
questionable, however, if the legislaftve prod- 
uct was of a better grade. Many bills, which 
failed of passage in previous sessions, encoun- 
tered little difficulty with the unicameral. 
These measures were of the special interest 
brand. 

The unicameral received most of its criticism 
from the length of the session, and rightfully 
so. The checks provided in the law and the 
rules against hasty legislation are desirable and 
proper. In my opinion, the cause of the delay 
lies with the standing committees—their fail- 
ure to report out important legislation. Chicken 
feed bills were turned out while important 
measures languished until late in the session 
and then were sped through without proper 
consideration, The unicameral has not over- 
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come this objectionable feature of the bi- 
cameral legislature. 

Why not require that important measures 
be reported out within a certain number. of 
days—bills such as the budget, social security, 
law enforcement, and other matters of general 
importance? All bills should be classified as 
to their importance, and considered in that 
order. 

It is my opinion that there is nothing in the 
way of rules or procedure employed by the 
unicameral legislature that could not have 
been practiced by thq two-house legislature. 
I think the most satisfactory feature of the uni- 
cameral is its non-political character. Absence 
of the party whip allows consideration of 
measures on their merit, and not because of 
partisan necessity. 

It is impossible to pass final judgment upon 
the success or failure of the unicameral after 
but one session. It will require two, or even 
three to determine whethér the experiment 
will prove successful. 


Kenneth R. Keller 


Like the fellow who believed the salesman 
when he said, “This radio will give you per- 
fect reception,” a great many Nebraskans were 
due for inevitable disappointment with their 
unicameral legislature. It worked all right— 
fine in fact. But some of the static was still 
there. They simply haven’t learned how to 
tune it. 

The unicameral legislature was oversold. 
When a great majority shouted for the change 
back in 1934, the opposition was silenced. With 
inauguration of the new plan, the people ex- 
pected a super-human governmental device, 
largely through newspaper ballyhoo. Scribes 
said: “This is Senator Norris’ child. This is 
swell.” 

Almost everybody forgot that the stream- 
lined legislature was composed of just ordinary 
men—lawyers, farmers, merchants, and a doc- 
tor and a banker er two thrown in to give a 
consultive flavor. 

As the first session drew to a close after four 
and a half months, almost every senator when 
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asked for his criticism replied: “We should 
have a larger senate, anyway fifty senators, 
perhaps a hundred.” 

It is doubtful if these senators wanted to 
make the change immediately. Probably they 
would be willing to continue the experiment 
as it is for at least two more sessions. 

Whatever else can be said, the unicameral 
legislature moved the session from hotel 
rooms to the capitol. 

The non-partisan character of the legisla- 
ture made it difficult for many of the members. 
Many were party leaders in their communities, 
yet they were able to pull themselves away 
from the party magnet. It is true, the old 
party split showed up occasionally, but due 
perhaps more than anything else to the fact 
that in the legislature were a few party war- 
horses of years of battle. 

Here are some statistics which may be of 
value in affording a comparison between a 


single chamber and a two-chamber legislature: 
1935 bicameral 1937 unicameral 


Cost $202,500 $150,000 
Bills introduced 1,056 581 
Bills passed 192 210 
Vetoes 6 18 
Length of session 110 days 98 days 


In all probability, future sessions will be 
shorter, since a month was required to or- 
ganize the first unicameral. 

But look at the vetoes. It cannot be denied 
that the senators put more responsibility upon 
the governor, hence gave him greater power. 
The first unicameral looked to the governor 
to act as “the other house.” That may wear off 
in time, but it is doubtful. 

As for the lobby, it had power, plenty of it in 
this first session; but everybody knew it. One 
of the important lobbyists said: “It’s different 
working with the unicameral, but it isn’t easier.” 


The unicameral made a great improvement 
in committee work. Every senator was a mem- 
ber of at least two committees—some three. 
Every senator had a committee meeting every 
day, but only one. On the other hand, the 
procedure on the floor left much to be desired. 

If you are thinking of equipping your state 
with a unicameral legislature, please remem- 
ber that new dining room furniture does not 
give the family better table manners. Papa 
and Mama Taxpayer, though, should find it 
easier to spot the dirty hands against the 
snowy linen. 


A live issue 


That Nebraska’s experience is being watched 
closely by her sister states is evidenced by the 
introduction of measures looking toward the 
establishment of unicameral bodies in sixteen 
states during the 1937 regular legislative ses- 
sions. Bills to establish one house bodies were 
introduced in: 


California New Jersey 
Colorado New Mexico 
Georgia Ohio 
Idaho Oklahoma 
lowa Oregon 
Kansas Pennsylvania 
Maryland Texas 
Michigan Washington 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Montana Wyoming 


In no state was a measure adopted which 
would put the question before the electorate 
as a constitutional amendment. The question 
of unicameralism has been adopted as the 
national high school debate contest subject for 
next year, and its discussion in thousands of 
communities may well be echoed in legislative 
halls in the future. SrateE GoveRNMENT will 
follow future developments. 


Word has just been received that Governor Henry Horner on July 6 signed Senate Bill 
62, establishing the Illinois Commission on Interstate Codperation. With his action, Illinois 


becomes the thirty-fifth state member of the Council of State Governments. 
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LEGISLATURES 


Mid-summer heat empties legislative halls. 


Work ends 
Length of this year’s regular sessions in cal- 
endar days from convening to adjournment is 
shown in the following table. 


89 
Massachusetts ........ 
Minnesota ................ 107 
153 
New Mexico ......... iy 60 
North Dakota ...... 
Oklahoma ............. 126 
Pennsylvania .......... 151 
Rhode Island ............ me 109 
59 
Vermont ........ 94 


Wyoming ........... 


135 
Now meeting 
Regular Sessions: Convened: 
New January 6 


*Recessed June 25-—July 29 
**Recessed June 28—Nov. 15 


January 12** 


Special Sessions: 


Recent adjournments 
Regular Sessions: Adjourned: Convened: 
May 28 January 4 
Connectiout... June 9 January 6 
June 30 January 6 
Massachusetts........... May 29 January 6 
....June 8 January 6 
May 15 January 5 
May 11 January 5 
Pennsylvania............ June 5 January 5 
South Carolina........... May 21 January 12 
WN July 2 January 13 


Special Sessions: 
Arizona (Ist sp. session)...May 29 May 10 


Arizona (2nd sp. session)..June 22 June 2 
May 18 May 18 
June 25 May 27 


Frank Hayes, meet Frank Hayes 


By coincidence, two men with the same name 
and of the Democratic faith occupy the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor’s chairs in Colorado and Con- 
necticut. The two Frank Hayes are also both 
Mors of the eligible type. 

@rado’s Liecutenant-Governor writes po- 
etry, Ig’ worked his way to prominence in the 
or movement, was one-time president of 

e United Mine Workers’ Union (a position 
now held by John L. Lewis), and ten years ago 
was defeated in a race for the United States 
Senate, 

Frank Hayes of Connecticut is 53, makes a 
hobby of his stable of race horses, is serving his 
fourth term as Mayor of Waterbury, a second 
as Lieutenant Governor, and has had two 
terms in the Connecticut Assembly. 
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A BIENNIUM OF COOPERATION 


With Governor LaFollette’s (above) signing 
of the statute creating the Wisconsin Commis- 
sion on Interstate Codperation, membership in 
the Council of State Governments rose to thirty- 
four states. On Governor Horner’s desk is the 
bill to create the permanent Illinois Commis- 
sion on Interstate Codperation, which he rec- 
ommended in his Message to the General As- 
sembly this Spring. Upon his signing of the 
Illinois bill, almost three-fourths of the states 
will have equipped themselves with machinery 
for the solving of interstate problems codper- 
atively. 

Truly extraordinary is the progress which the 
states have made during the past biennium j 
organizing their permanent machinery for 
solving interstate conflicts “in order to form a 
more perfect union.” The legislators and ad- 
ministrative officials who have assumed the 
leadership in this development of harmonious 
and codperative policies among the states have 
been writing history. There is no more vexing 
problem confronting the nation than the adap- 
tation of the federal system to the tempo and 


complexities of present day economic and so- 
cial realities. The codrdination of govern- 
mental activity on the state level through inter- 
state codperation may well prove the practical 
foundation upon which may rest the future of 
the federal system. 


New Jersey first 


First state to pass a statute establishing a 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation was 
New Jersey, on March 12, 1935, quickly fol- 
lowed on March 18 by her neighbor of two 
thousand miles—Colorado. At that time, Gov- 
ernor Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey wired, 
“I am proud that New Jersey has taken initia- 
tive in connection with this important subject.” 
On March 27, 1935, Governor Edwin C. John- 
son of Colorado (now United States Senator) 
wired Governor Hoffman, “. . . Colorado with- 
out delay joins New Jersey in the project of 
developing effective machinery to secure har- 
mony among the state governments. I am 
gratified that our state is the second official 
participant in this nationally significant un- 
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dertaking, and we pledge you our hearty co- 
operation in this cause.” 

Seven other states joined New Jersey and 
Colorado in 1935: Florida, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. During 1936 eight more 
states became members of the Council of State 
Governments, through the establishment of 
Commissions on Interstate Codperation by res- 
olution or statute: Alabama, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Indiana, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia. In 1937 they were 
joined by Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In addition, Colo- 
rado, Indiana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia in 1937 placed 
their Commissions on Interstate Codperation 
on a permanent foundation through statutory 
enactments, replacing their former temporary 
commissions established by legislative resolu- 
tion. 

With twenty-eight states having Commis- 
sions on Interstate Codperation established by 
statute, on June 30, 1937, and six states with 
Commissions established by resolution, the 
thirty-four are exactly double the number be- 
longing to the Council on December 30, 1936. 
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CONNECTICUT REORGANIZES 


Special significance marked the beginning 
of Connecticut’s fiscal year on July 1. A re- 
organized state government swung into opera- 
tion on that date. Consolidation and reorgani- 
zation was especially prominent in the setting 
up of the new Finance Department, of which 
Edward F. Hall is the head. Benjamin P. 
Whitaker was sworn in as the state’s new 
budget director, with Edward C. Geissler as 
purchasing supervisor, as centralized state pur- 
chasing becomes a reality. 

The new merit system which covers the ma- 
jority of state employees will be administered 
by Harry W. Marsh, new state personnel di- 
rector. Robert A. Hurley now heads the newly 
created department of public works which will 
take charge of all new state building, including 
highways. 

Following the lead of Kansas, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Virginia and Wisconsin, Connecti- 
cut this year established a Legislative Council. 
Mr. John D. Thoms, Democratic leader of the 
1937 House, was sworn into office as statute re- 
vision commissioner, and will be the full time 
official serving the new Council, which will 
prepare a program for the next General As- 
sembly, together with research and statutory 
revision. 


Vanderbilt 3-3691. 


Barbara Leonard as secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHANGES LOCATION 


On July 7, 1937, the District Office of the Council of State Governments for District 
Number 2, located in New York City, moved to more commodious quarters in the Guar- 
anty Trust Building, 522 Fifth Avenue—at Forty-fourth Street. Cosgo’s District Office 


occupies Room 734 of the Guaranty Trust Building, and its new telephone number is 


The office is in charge of Mr. Hubert R. Gallagher, district representative, with Miss 
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Arkansas 
Cummings 
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Mead 
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STATE 


Alabama . 
Arkansas . 
Colorado . 


Connecticut 


Florida 
Georgia 
[linois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kentucky 


Maryland 


Massachusetts . 


Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippt . 
Montana . 
Nebraska . 

New Hampshire 


Illinois 
Monroe 


DATE 
April 15, 1936 
February 25, 1937 
April 4, 1937 
June 3, 1937 
May 25, 1935 
March 8, 1937 
July 6, 1937 
February 19, 1937 
April 24, 1937 
March 7, 1936 
May 18, 1937 
May 28, 1937 
June 25, 1937 
April 21, 1937 
March 26, 1936 
March 9, 1937 
May 17, 1937 


June 20, 1935 
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Coe Zimmermann 


Oklahoma 
Kirkpatrick 


| 
Michigan 
DeLano i 
| is 
Foor 
ll 
Futch 
: Indiana Or 
| 


rs of Legislation 


ns on Interstate Cooperation, 


val of statutes and resolutions. 


Minnesota 
Palarine 


New Hampshire 


Harrington 


k North Carolina 


nn Rouse 


Mississippi 
Ethridge 


New Jersey 
Paul 


Pennsylvania 


Rupp 


Rhode Island 


Soriero 


STATE 
New Jersey . 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 
Vermont . 
Virginia 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


South Carolina 
Ouzts 


South Dakota 
Welch 


DATE 
March 4, 1936 
March 6, 1937 
April 16, 1935 
March 22, 1937 
February 19, 1937 
May 22, 1937 
March 6, 1937 
March 24, 1937 
May 1, 1936 
March 4, 1936 
March 3, 1937 
March 8, 1937 
April 10, 1937 
March 23, 1936 
March 20, 1937 


June 23, 1937 


February 19, 1937 


Tennessee 
Graves 


Dovell 


West Virginia 
Randolph 


Wisconsin 
Leverich 


Wyoming 
Dinsmore 


Vermont H 
LA 
i 
Ohio 
Laderman 
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ATTORNEY-GENERALS 


Exchange of opinions shows sharp differences. 


RECENT instance of enlightening clear- 
ance of state Attorney-General’s opin- 
ions is called to mind by the recent deci- 

sion in State ex rel. Board of Co. Commrs., etc., 
v Bruce, et al., (Mont., May6, 1937)—Pac (2d)—. 
This case decided that property of private inter- 
ests located on lands purchased by the United 
States, with the consent of the state of Mon- 
tana, and used for the construction of Fort Peck 
Dam and for the townsite of Fort Peck, is not 
taxable by the several counties in which such 
lands are located.. The decision is predicated 
on the premises that the United States has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

Fort Peck Dam, situated in the upper reaches 
of the Missouri River, is being constructed under 
the direction of the Engineering Corps of the 
United States Army for the improvement of 
navigation and for flood control. The lands to 
be inundated, as well as the land necessary for 
the building of the dam, have been purchased 
by the United States. The state of Montana by 
legislative enactment consented to the purchase 
of such land by the Federal Government and 
ceded “exclusive jurisdiction” over it to the 
United States. 

By appropriate procedure the Department of 
War designated a limited area—about eight per 
cent of the total—as a reservation over which it 
assumed exclusive jurisdiction. This area in- 
cluded the townsite of Fort Peck, within whose 
borders were the administrative buildings, busi- 
ness places of concessionaires, quarters for work- 
men, and other structures usually necessary to 
such a project. It included also the land occu- 
pied by the dam itself, spillways, tunnels, and 
incidental structures. It did not include any 
of the thousands of acres which had been ac- 
quired for the purposes of the reservoir, most 
of which would be inundated. 

Around the townsite of Fort Peck, but out- 
side its borders, grew several mushroom towns 


which housed many workmen and their fam- 
ilies. The sudden influx of thousands of work- 
men, professional men, and merchants from all 
parts of the country, together with the usual 
host of parasites, created a policing problem in 
the comparatively small and rural county of 
Valley with which the local officers were not 
equipped to cope. The receipts from property 
taxes, the county’s primary source of revenue, 
were entirely inadequate. The large number of 
children of school age, newly moved into the 
county, bogged down the administration of pub- 
lic schools, while the increase in population 
was not accompanied by any substantial increase 
in local revenue. 

The Department of War gave much assist- 
ance by thoroughly policing within the borders 
of the reservation, and by affording facilities in . 
the government-owned school within the reser- 
vation to many pupils from outside. Perhaps 
beyond the scope of their duty and actual 
authority, army officers sent fire fighting equip- 
ment out of the reservation to combat fires in 
mushroom towns. But, even with this assist- 
ance, the prospects of carrying the burden by 
the county and school districts at times seemed 
almost hopeless. The county officers, desperate 
for revenue, looked with acquisitive eyes upon 
personal property owned by army officers, con- 
cessionaires, contractors, and other persons lo- 
cated within the reservation. Stocks of mer- 
chandise, furniture and fixtures, high priced 
pieces of equipment, machinery and vehicles 
running into millions of dollars were involved. 

The owners of this property insisted that 
it could not be taxed by the county because of 
the exclusive jurisdiction vested in the United 
States by virtue of proceedings taken under 
Article 1, Section 8, Paragraph 17, of The 
United States Constitution, which provides in 
part: 

“That congress shall have power . . . to exer- 
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Fort Peck Townsite 


cise like authority (exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever) over all places purchased by 
the consent of the legislature of the state in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other 
needful buildings.” 

The county officers insisted that, while exclu- 
sive jurisdiction had been granted by the state 
to the Federal government, yet the right to tax 
personal property belonging to private interests 
located upon those lands had been reserved by 
the state. The attorney-general was asked to 
give his opinion and on April 12, 1936, he held 
that such property was not taxable, the rule ap- 
plied to this particular case but did not apply 
to public domain lands. 

Because of the variety of Federal projects un- 
der construction and in contemplation, the 
Attorney-Generals Section of the Council of 
State Governments felt that the question was of 
sufficient moment that the opinion should be 
called to the attention of other state Attorney- 
Generals. A number of replies were received 
acknowledging receipt of the copies and ex- 
pressing interest, but two replies were excep- 
tional. One, a comprehensive response from 
Attorney-General Mashburn of Nevada, dis- 
cussed the question at length and with thor- 
oughness. It disagreed with the opinion of the 


Attorney-General of Montana and called atten- 
tion to a similar controversy concerning the 
area surrounding the Boulder Dam. A letter 
from Attorney-General Lee of Wyoming dis- 
agreed with the opinion of the Attorney-General 
of Montana and called attention to the custom 
of the state of Wyoming in levying taxes on per- 
sonal property of persons residing on forest 
reservations, Indian reservations, and military 
reservations of the state of Wyoming. 

Relying upon the opinion of their attorney- 
general, the taxing officials of Valley county did 
not attempt to collect taxes upon the property 
in question, but the county commissioner deter- 
mined to contest the ruling and commenced an 
action to compel the taxing officers to levy and 
collect the tax. 

In due time the case reached the Supreme 
Court, and by a three to two decision the posi- 
tion of the attorney-general was sustained. 

The history of the case is of interest because 
in this instance an exchange of opinions helped 
materially in bringing out distinction between 
the law relating to public domain and the law 
relating to land acquired by purchase. The ex- 
change of opinions also helped to clarify the 
distinction between land acquired for military 
purposes and land acquired for conservation 


uses.—R. T. N. 
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SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Dedicatory ceremonies for Illinois’ new archives building held. 


On June 16, Governor Henry Horner and 
Secretary of State Edward J. Hughes dedicated 
the third building in the United States devoted 
exclusively to the preservation of archives. 
Speaking at the ceremonies, Secretary Hughes 
pointed out that despite the impression that 
“archives” is a term which relates to the old, the 
systems which are to be inaugurated in the 
building will be new. 

“The importance of this forward step in 
archival administration is proportionate with 
the increasing importance of government as it 
keeps pace with the growth and furthered com- 
plexity of the State. State records are of value 
to all citizens as a group, therefore their care 
and preservation are important duties which 
should be carried out efficiently and _ scien- 
tifically. 

“A brief historical note on the beginnings of 
the Archives Division and the results of that 
early beginning will point the importance of 
such a branch of administration: 

“The most complete departmental files 
among the Illinois State papers in existence are 
those of the Secretary of State’s office. This is 
due to the foresight of George H. Harlow, Sec- 
retary of State from 1873 to 1881. He created a 
division of Archives and Index—probably the 
first State Archives Department in the United 
States with the object of authenticating the 
political history of the state from 1809 on. This 
new deparment did much good work in res- 
cuing papers which would have been destroyed 
or lost as they were in other departments; but 
gradually its time was taken up more and more 
with current matters—work which is now the 
duty of the Index Department under the Secre- 
tary of State... . 

“Since its re-establishment in 1922 as a sepa- 
rate division of the Illinois State Library it has 
accomplished much. Valuable records have 
been retrieved from a limbo of forgotten things 


to enrich the history of the State and clarify 
misty legal problems.” 

Governor Horner stated that “the symbols 
upon which we feed are the things we must 
preserve. That’s why we have this building. 
A State without a history is a State without a 
soul.” 

Illinois’ Archives Building is the only one 
in the country devoted to current records as 
well as material of historical interest. The other 
two archives buildings are the United States 
National Archives Building in Washington, 
D. C., and the Hall of Records in Annapolis, 
Maryland. 


New Manual 


The 1937-38 Manual for the General Court 
of Massachusetts has recently been published 
by Secretary of the Commonwealth, Frederic 
W. Cook. Issued primarily for the members of 
the Massachusetts General Court, the manual 
contains all rules of the court and a complete 
directory of the executive, legislative and judi- 
cial departments of the state government. 

In a description of the Massachusetts State 
House, it is of special interest to note that the 
“Bullfinch Front” of the state house was erected 
in 1795-7 upon land purchased from the heirs 
of John Hancock by the town of Boston for 
the sum of four thousand pounds and conveyed 
by the city to the commonwealth as the “Gov- 
ernor’s Pasture,” as it was then known. The 
cornerstone was laid July 4, 1795 by Governor 
Samuel Adams, assisted by Paul Revere. 


In Memoriam 


STATE GOVERNMENT has learned with regret 
of the death of Secretary of State W. G. Great- 
house of Nevada, early this year. In his place, 


Governor Kirman has appointed Hon. Malcolm 
McEachin. 
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1937 TAX CROP 


Survey of new legislation shows many conflicts. 


has brought about increased conflicts in 

taxation and an increase of indirect over 
direct taxes. With appropriations reaching an 
all time high in a majority of the states, new 
and additional sources of revenue have been 
sought to meet the expensive demands of social 
legislation and expanding governmental ac- 
tivity. 

Additions to state tobacco, liquor, gasoline, 
income, amusement, inheritance and _ estate 
taxes add to existing federal-state conflicts in 
the various fields of taxation. Both the states 
and the federal government have long been 
aware of the problems involved when they 
both tap the same tax sources and, through the 
Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
and the Tax Revision Council, they have been 
attempting to find a solution to the question. 

It is impossible to consider all tax legislation 
enacted to date in 1937 in this summary pre- 
pared by Mr. Leo Seybold of the staff of the 
Council of State Governments, but some of 
the more important and outstanding legislation 
will be mentioned, excluding motor vehicle 
taxes, changes in property tax statutes and 
corporation franchise taxes. 


Shs legislation in the tax field this year 


Personal Income Taxes 
—Up 

Arizona—raised the net income for filing re- 
turns from $800 and $1,600 to $1,000 and 
$2,000. Exemptions continue to be deducted 
from the tax at $10, $20, and $4. 

Colorado—adopted a new personal income 
tax law extending from 1% on net inccmes 
under $2,000 to 6°% for incomes of $40,000 and 
over. Effective July 1, 1937. 

Georgia—increased rates to: 1% on first 
$1,000 to 7% over $20,000. Reduced exemp- 
tions from $1,500 and $3,500 to $1,000 and 
$2,500. Effective as of January 1, 1937. 


lowa—levied income tax on non-residents on 
income derived from business and property 
within Iowa. 

Maryland—levied a tax of 4 of 1% upon 
net incomes of individuals and corporations 
for 1937 and 1938 with exemptions at $1,000, 
$2,500, and $400. Effective May 18, 1937. 

Massachusetts—enacted new law imposing 
additional tax equal to 10° of taxes imposed 
upon personal income, corporations, succes- 
sions, and legacies. Effective May 29, 1937. 

New York—required elective state officials 
to pay income taxes; removed the existing per- 
sonal income tax exemption on salaries re- 
ceived by United States officials and employees; 
extended 194 emergency tax on personal in- 
come through 1937. 

North Carolina—increased rate from 6 to 

°% on incomes over $10,000. 

North Dakota—imposed new rates of 1 to 
15°% on personal income. 

Tennessee—increased rate to 6° on incomes 
from out-of-state securities and laid a 4°% levy 
on dividends and interest from obligations of 
state concerns. Previously the rate was 5°/ 
and applied only to out-of-state securities. 


—Down 


lowa—treduced tax by increasing the personal 
exemptions deducted from the tax to $10, $20, 
and $5; formerly $6, $12, and $2. 

West Virginia—increased personal exemp- 
tions from $600, $1,300, and $200 to $1,000, 
$2,000 and $300. 


Status Quo 


Montana—Governor Ayers vetoed a higher 
income tax law because of high rates in the 
lower brackets. 

Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Washington— 
proposed constitutional amendments authoriz- 
ing graduated income taxes. 
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Corporation Income Taxes 


New or increased 

California—imposed 4°/, tax upon the net 
income of corporations. It does not apply to 
corporations subject to the Bank and Corpora- 
tion Franchise Tax Act. 

Colorado—levied a 4°/, flat rate on corpora- 
tions. 

Maryland—New personal income rate ap- 
plies to corporations. 

Montana—increased rate from 2°, to 3%. 

New York—imposed the increased franchise 
tax rate of 6°4 on corporations to year begin- 
ning November 1, 1938; extended the tempo- 
rary emergency tax of 4°% on net income of 
unincorporated business through the calendar 
year 1937, 

North Dakota—increased flat rate from 3 
to 6%. 

Pennsylvania—amended and reénacted the 
corporate net income tax for 2 more years at 
a rate of 7°. 

South Carolina—imposed a 4'/,°/, tax on net 
income of banks. Effective for the year 1937. 


Reduced 


Tennessee—reduced the excise tax on corpo- 
rations from 4°% to 3.75°% of net earnings. 


Sales Taxes 
Inc~eased and extended 


Alabama—enacted new 2°/, consumers sales 
tax law. Effective March 1, 1937, extending 
to September 30, 1939. 

Arkansas—new 2°/, sales tax law supersedes 
former sales tax. Will expire July 1, 1939. 

Colorado—reénacted sales tax law with 
amendments, included a use tax and a 2°% serv- 
ice tax in its provisions. 

Iilinois—extended the 3°% rate to February 
15, 1939 after which it will be 2%. The 2% 
rate was to have replaced the 3°% rate in April. 

lowa—continued indefinitely the gross 
receipts tax and imposed an accompanying 2° 
use tax. 

Kansas—imposed a 2°% tax on retail sales, 
telephone and telegraph services, other utility 


services, and on admissions. Effective June 1, 
1937; to be collected by means of 2 mill tax 
tokens. Imposed 2° use tax. 

Maine—enacted a 1%, retail sales tax, subject 
to a referendum August 16. If approved, it 
will be effective immediately and extend to 
June 30, 1939. 

Michigan—enacted 3°, use tax. 

Missouri—doubled its sales tax rate to 2°%, 
effective June 7, 1937 to December 31, 1939. 

New Mexico—treénacted the 2°/% consumers 
sales tax law. 

North Carolina—exempted food (except 
meals) from sales tax but extended tax to 
apply to building materials as a use tax. 

North Dakota—treénacted its 2°% sales tax. 

Ohio—extended its 3°% tax indefinitely and 
amended it to tighten leaks. 

Oklahoma—2°, sales tax law reénacted with 
accompanying 2° use tax on property brought 
in from states having no sales tax. 

South Dakota—increased the rate from 2°/, 
to 3%. 

Utah—imposed a 2° use tax. 

West Virginia—reénacted and extended in- 
definitely its 2°/ tax; removed the food exemp- 
tion; amended and reénacted the 44% gross 
income tax on retailers so as to include restau- 
rant sales. 

W yoming—reénacted and extended indefi- 
nitely its 294 tax; removed the food exemption; 
adopted a 2% use tax. 


Exemptions enlarged 


Indiana—the $1,000 exemption of retailers 
to the gross income tax was raised to $3,000; 
reénacted the 1°% gross income tax. 

Following states now have state sales, gross 
receipts, or gross income taxes: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. Maryland extended its 10°, 
tax on cosmetics and a 1% gross receipts tax 
on admissions. Kentucky repealed its luxury 
tax on soft drinks and cosmetics. 
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Chain Store Taxes Increased 


Georgia—enacted chain store tax law effec- 
tive July 1, 1937. It taxes mail order house 
stores at $2,000 for farst, $4,000 for second, $6,000 
for third, $8,000 for fourth, and $10,000 for 
cach store in excess of 4. For other chains, 
rate is an additional $5 for each store up to 
40 and $200 for each store over 40. 

Montana—increased its rate on chain stores 
to $200 on each store in excess of 5 and on 
gasoline stations, lumber yards, and others to 
$37.56 on each store in excess of 5. 

Pennsylvania—levic| a license tax on stores 
and theaters graduated from $1 to $500 on each 
store or theater in «veces 7f 500. Approved and 
effective June 5, 1937. 

South Dakota—revise store tax ith 
rates $1 to $250, highest applying to « ‘es 
over 40. 

Tennessee—levied upon each store in excess 
of one, a tax of $3 for each 100 square feet of 
floor space. 

Chain store taxes now exist in Alabama, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin. 

Only Maine this year repealed its chain 
store tax. California voters rejected theirs. 


Tobacco Taxes 
Extensions 


Connecticut—extended cigarette tax 2 years. 

North Carolina—provided for a tax on scrap 
or untied tobacco and licensed buyers. 

Ohio—extended cigarette tax 2 years. 

Oklahoma—treénacted its 3c tax on cigarettes. 

Pennsylvania—extended cigarette tax for 2 
more years. 

South Dakota—provided for licensing of 
wholesale and retail dealers and for a stamp 
tax on cigarettes. 

Vermont—imposed a new cigarette tax of 
¥, of 1 mill on each cigarette (to June 30, 1939), 


Alteration and reduction 


Arkansas—2Y, retail sales tax is to apply to 
cigars and cigarettes in lieu of all excise taxes 
on cigar dealers. 

Georgia—doubled the tax on popular brand 
cigarettes and lowered the tax on cigars. 

Tennessee—reduced cigarette tax from 4c to 
3c and other manufactured tobacco products 
from 10° to 5%; effective July 1 on a 6 month 
trial basis. If $1,800,000 of revenue is produced 
in that period, new rates apply for another 
6 months; if not, old rates become effective. 


Liquor Taxes 
Increases 


Arkansas—increased the liquor gallonage tax 
from 40c to 65c a gallon and beer from $1 to 
$1.50 a barrel. 

Florida—raised liquor tax from 20c to 30c a 
quart. 

Georgia—levied new rates on wines: 10¢ per 
gallon on Georgia wine not over 14% by 
volume; 30c on Georgia wines of 14% to 21% 
by volume; 40c and 60c on foreign wines. In- 
creased the malt beverage tax from $1.25 to 
$2.50 per barrel. At a referendum June 8th, on 
the question of legalizing, licensing, and taxing 
the manufacture and sale of spirituous liquors, 
the proposal was defeated. 

Kansas—legalized 3.2°/ beer with regulatory 
and tax measures. 

Maine—levied a tax of $2.08 on each gallon 
of liquor and 50c on each gallon of wine sold 
by the State Liquor Commission; imposed a 
temporary 10°% sales tax on liquor from Jan. 
18, 1937 to June 30, 1937. 

Maryland—imposed a tax of 2%6 cents per 
gallon on beer and 2c per gallon on whiskey 
from June 1, 1937 to September 30, 1939. 

Nebraska—increased the gallonage taxes on 
beer from 3c to 3'4c, wine to 15c and hard 
liquor from 50c to 80c a gallon. 

New Mexico—recodified liquor laws and pro- 
vided for a schedule of licenses and tax stamps. 

North Carolina—levied an alcohol beverages 
tax including a whiskey tax of 614% on gross 
sales of county liquor stores. 

Vermont—doubled the tax on beer and wine; 
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increased liquor tax from 10c to 23c a pint. 


Decreases 


California—reduced the dry wine tax. 

Oklahoma—decreased the rate from $2.50 to 
$2.00 per barrel and reduced retail license fees 
from $100 to $50 where beverages are con- 
sumed on premises and $25 where consumed 
off premises. 

W ashington—reduced liquor license fees to 
$1,000 for distillers, $100 for beer importers, and 
$250 for liquor importers. 

West Virginia—deleted the beer licensing 
provision from the law. 


Gasoline Taxes 
Raised 

California—levied a 3c tax on Diesel fuel. 

Georgia—provided more stringent laws for 
collection of the motor fuel tax. 

Idaho—provided for no tax refund paid on 
fuel for gasoline engines, tractors, and motor 
boats. 

Kansas—provided that motor vehicle fuels 
in excess of 20 gallons brought into the state 
shall be subject to the state gasoline tax; port 
of entry examination. 

Maine—continued its tax at 4c and placed 
the evaporation allowance at 2°. 

Minnesota—increased tax from 3c to 4c, ad- 
dition effective until July 1, 1939. 

Missouri—increased the tax to 3c. 

New York—imposed an additional emer- 
gency tax of Ic per gallon for period May 10, 
1937 to June 30, 1938. Raises the rate to 4c. 

Oklahoma—teénacted 4c tax with broadened 
base. 

Rhode Island—increased tax from 2c to 3c. 

South Dakota—taxed kerosene and distillate 
products if used for motor fuel; provided an 
inspection fee of 2c per barrel. 

West Virginia—increased tax from 4c to 5c 
addition effective only until July 1, 1939. 


Lowered 


Arkansas—provided a competitive scale for 
gasoline taxes by border towns. 
Connecticut and South Carolina—adopted a 


memorial to congress against the federal gaso- 
line tax. 

South Dakota—exempted tractor fuel from 
the gasoline tax. 

Wisconsin—passed a joint resolution pro- 
posing a conference with representatives of IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Michigan, to con- 
sider providing a uniform gasoline tax in such 
states. 


Public Utility Taxes 


California—amended its franchise tax act 
so that gain and loss is determined according 
to the Federal Revenue Act of 1936; imposed 
an “in lieu” tax on car companies. 

Illinois—enacted a 3° tax on telephone and 
telegraph companies’ gross receipts until July 1, 
1938; thereafter, 2°/. 

Kansas—taxed car companies on basis of pro- 
portion of business done in Kansas to gross 
earnings. 

Missouri—classified as personal property all 
mains, pipes and other equipment, parts of a 
water or gas distributing system to two or 
more incorporated municipalities and made 
them taxable at situs. 

Montana—adopted tax of 1'4°% on gross re- 
ceipts of telephone companies; increased tax 
on electrical energy producers. 

New York—enacted 2% tax on the gross 
income of utilities from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 
1938, tax to be paid by the utility; any city may 
impose a tax for the same period at a maximum 
1°%, rate. 

North Carolina—intrastate gross receipts of 
telegraph companies are taxed at 1% of first 
$1,000 and 6% on all over $1,000. 

North Dakota—State is to decide upon valua- 
tion of car line companies, express companies 
and air transportation companies. Made income 
tax reports of utilities available for valuation and 
rate making purposes. 

Oklahoma—classified airport buildings, shops 
and equipment and levied a 2°% gross receipts 
tax. Granted tax commission power to equalize 
and adjust the 4°% freight-car gross earnings 
tax with an ad valorem tax. 

Oregon—enacted tax based on gross receipts 
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—railroads, % of 1°; other utilities 4% of 1%. 

Pennsylvania—amended and extended the 
gross receipts tax on utilities; 20 mill rate for 
1937 and 1938. 

Vermont—taxed power of municipal plants. 

Wisconsin—subjected telephone companies 
to a special emergency relief tax based on 1936 
gross receipts; graduated rates 1% to 44%, 
maximum applying to receipts over $20,000 and 
toll charges over $25,000. 

W yoming—Car companies will be assessed 
on average number of cars in state and are to 
pay a 2° tax on their value. 


Tax Exemptions 


Extended or increased 


Alabama—(2nd special Session in 1936) 
exempted all homestead property up to $2,000 
from state ad valorem taxes. 

Arkansas—made effective a constitutional 
amendment approved last November by de- 
termining the exemption of homesteads. 

Delaware—exempted from taxation for 15 
years the real property of picture studios. . 

Georgia—proposed a constitutional amend- 
ment exempting resident homesteads up to $2,- 
500 and personal property up to $300 with legis- 
lative right reserved to lower homestead exemp- 
tions to $1,250; approved at election June 8. 

lowa—created a Homestead Credit Fund to 
replace approximately 25 mills of tax on the 
first $2,500 valuation of homesteads. (Gives 
a credit against the tax on each eligible home- 
stead in the state, in the proportion that the 
assessed valuation of the homestead bears to 
the, total assessed valuation of all eligible home- 
steads in the state in an amount up to $2,500). 

Maine—exempted homestead property to 
$1,000. Homestead Tax Exemption for needy 
soldiers, sailors, marines, blind and _ their 
widows placed at $5,000; added real and per- 
sonal property of posts of various veterans’ 
organizations to exempt list. 

Massachusetts—exempted household furnish- 
ings to the amount of $1,000; applicable only 
to furniture in dwellings occupied by owners or 
by persons renting the furniture. 


Mississippi—(Ast Special Session in 1936) 
authorized municipalities to acquire land for 
the purpose of encouraging industrial enter- 
prises and to grant property tax exemptions 
to such enterprises. 

North Dakota—Mining and drilling equip- 
ment was exempted for one year. 

Oklahoma—The 1936 Special Session gave 
effect to the homestead exemptions authorized 
at the November election by providing for 
$1,000 homestead exemptions. 

Oregon—exempted improvements and equip- 
ment of non-profit codperative associations. 

South Carolina—exempted from county taxes 
for ten years industries located in Charleston 
and Georgetown counties whose capital stock 
is $100,000 or more. (Law without approval.) 

South Dakota—exempted homesteads up to 
$5,000. 

Texas—exempted certain charitable organiza- 
tions from taxation. 

W ashington—Wheat, orchard products, and 
fish in transit or storage awaiting transporta- 
tion outside the state are exempt for six months. 

W yoming—extended five-year exemption to 
best sugar factories; provided for homestead 
exemption up to $500 valuation. 


Lowered or failed 


New Mexico—approved a bill to tax fraternal 
benefit societies. 

North Carolina—An amendment approved 
last November authorized homestead exemp- 
tions and property classification. The assembly 
referred both problems to a commission to 
report October 1, 1938. 

Utah—a $2,000 homestead exemption bill was 
vetoed. 


Moratoriums extended 


Mortgage moratorium laws were extended in 
Arizona, California, lowa, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Special commissions or committees to study 
the tax problem were created or continued in 
California, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio 
(2), Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island. 
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TAX TROUBLES 
New studies help solve difficult problems. 


the greatest expenditure of time and 

thought, and the road to solution is beset 
with economic and political pitfalls for state 
legislators and administrative officers. Standard 
studies in this field which are basic include: 

G., Public Finance. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 632pp. 

LELAND, SiMEON Exsrince, The Classified Prop- 
erty Tax in the United States. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. 
492pp. 

Lutz, Harvey Leist, Public Finance. 2d ed. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. 759pp. 
3d ed. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Inc., May 1936. 940pp. 

SELIGMAN, Epwin R. A., Essays in Taxation. 
9th ed. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1923. 806pp. 

An important new study undertaken by the 
Twentieth Century Fund which assembled a 
research staff under the able directorship of 
Cart Suoup is Facing the Tax Problem (Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, 1937. 606pp. $3). State officials will 
find the summary of the American tax system 
as it exists in 1937 of special interest. The au- 
thors point out that codperation among states 
in reducing tax conflicts has progressed more 
rapidly than has interlevel codperation between 
the states on the one hand and the federal gov- 
ernment on the other in solving problems of 
conflicting taxation. “Organized efforts to 
achieve codperation are relatively new, but they 
have aroused a great deal of interest and an en- 
thusiastic response from state officials. The In- 
terstate Commission on Conflicting Taxation 
has made important facts available and has 
brought the problem to the attention of those 
concerned.” 

Broad in scope but adequate in detailed treat- 
ment is Jens T. JENSEN’s Government Finance 


cr is a perennial problem exacting 


(Thomas N. Crowell Co., New York, 1937. 
595 pp. $3.50). Professor Jensen studies both 
taxation and public expenditures in the thor- 
ough and objective manner which is usual in his 
studies. Valuable bibliographies will be found 
at the end of each chapter on the several sub- 
jects considered. 

Controversial are the subjects studied by 
twelve authorities in How Shall Business be 
Taxed? (Tax Policy League, Inc., 309 East 34th 
Street, New York City, 1937. 175pp. $2.50.) 
Contributors are: ELtswortH C. Atvorp, AL- 
FRED G. BUEHLER, Roy BioucH, Gerorce C. 
Haas, Harotp M. Groves, Mase Newcomer, 
Lioyp P. Rice, Nort Sarcent, Cart SHovp, 
Paut StupENsk1, KossutH M. WILLIAMSON, and 
Epwin E. Wuite. 


State studies 

Two recent state studies of taxation will be 
found of special interest. Potential Sources of 
Additional Revenue from Taxation, Kansas 
Lecistative Councit (Publication No. 54, 
Topeka, Kansas, January, 1937), is another 
study in which the Kansas Legislative Council 
performs an extremely valuable service for 
state legislators in applying various proposed 
taxes to Kansas. By this method of careful 
estimating, the consequences of proposed legis- 
lation are immediately apparent. 

State Control of Local Finance in Oklahoma, 
Rosert K. Carr (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1937. 281 pp. No. 3), has recently been 
published. Dr. Carr is director of the Bureau of 
Research of Norman and of the University. 


Fiscal News 
The National Association of State Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Treasurers has established a 
secretariat and research bureau at 850 East 58th 
Street, Chicago. The first two issues of State 
Fiscal News, published by this national organ- 
ization of state fiscal officers, have appeared. 
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DES MOINES REGISTER 


Under the title, “Getting Things Done by States,” the editors 


commend interstate cooperation. 


LITTLE more than two years ago, two states within this union of ours had established 
A commissions for interstate codperation on regional problems. The .pellmell rush 
toward centralization of government functions had already begun and was showing up 
in the assumption by the federal government of enormous new responsibilities, but the 
separate states were just beginning to comprehend what was going on. 

A few days ago, the Council of State Governments—an organization not of individuals 
but of states—reported a membership of 30, of which 18 have been added during this year’s 
legislative sessions. . . . 

And in that same brief period, the codperating states have already got an astounding 
amount of action. The Council of State Governments has called national conferences of 
its commissions on conflicting taxation, on crime, and on development of the council itself. 
It has interstate commissions working on such regional problems as the Delaware River 
basin and the Ohio basin. It has an Interlevel commission seeking to smooth out the re- 
lationships between federal and state governments on the one hand, and state and local 
governments on the other. . . . 

One must be blind to dispute that our concepts of governmental relationships and func- 
tions are in a period of certain and sometimes terrifying transition. The modern, indus- 
trialized society simply will not allow the old notions of rigid and almost isolated 
sovereignty of local government units to work successfully. And whether we like it or not, 
the shift to a workable system is going to be made. 

The question is whether it is necessary or desirable for that shift to be made, with blind 
fatalism, toward the other extreme of centralization, with its inevitable loss of local inde- 
pendence and its inevitable growth of bureaucracy and personalism. May there not pos- 
sibly be a compromise somewhere between, which avoids the conspicuous evils of both 
“horse-and-buggy” government and extreme centralization ? 

If there is, the Council of State Governments has offered a sensible alternative. It en- 
larges the state’s capacity to meet its modern problems as rapidly as they arise, without 
unnecessarily diminishing its authority in matters not related to its neighbors. 


That the states are turning to it with such speed illustrates the need, and hints at the 


merit in it. 
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[ } States which have established Commissions 
| on Interstate Coéperation 


Base Map ©) The American Legislators’ Association 


Slale 


\LABAMA* 
ARKANSAS 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA’ 
GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
1OWA* 
KENTUCKY 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


“MICHIGAN*® 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK* 
NORTH CAROLINA 
OHLO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
rENNESSEE 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 

WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 


*Commissions have been established by legislative resolution; in all others, by statute. 


TtNot official. 


Chairmen o/ 

ommessions 
To be appointed 
J. O. Goff 
Byron G. Rogers 
To be appointed 
Bryan Willis 
Downing Musgrove 
To be appointed 
Frank Finney 
To be appointed 
Keen Johnson 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
Hugh L. White 
To be appointed 
\. C. Tilley 


Gordon P. Eager 


Richard Hartshorne 


John Bingaman 
Harold C. Ostertag 
\. A. F. Seawell 
Alfred Benesch 
Allen G. Nichols 
Ormond R. Bean 


Charles J. Margiotti 


John P. Hartigan 
D. A. G, Ouats 
John J. Murphy 
To be appointed 
Lawrence C. Jones 
Abram P. Staples 
John J. D. Preston 
To be appointed 
Lester C, Hunt 


Chairmen o/ 

Senate Committees 
Will O. Walton 
W. F. Norrell 
W. H. Twining 
To be appointed 
DD). Stuart Gillis 
Glenn S. Phillips 
To be appointed 
Jacob Weiss 
K. A. Evans 
Ralph Gilbert 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
Milton C. Lightner 
R. O. Arrington 
William P. Sullivan 
John H. Comstock 
Anson C. Alexandert 
Edward P. Stout 
S. A. Jones 


W. S. Britt 

B. R. Donovan 

Joe M. Whitaker 
Homer D. Angell 
George Woodward 
Harry T. Bodwellt 
Richard M. Jefferies 
L. M>Simons 

To be appointed 
Glenn A. Howland 
Robert W. Daniel 
Byron J. Randolph 
To be appointed ‘ 
Platt Wilson 


Chairmen of 
House Committees 
To be appointed 
E. L. McHaney, Jr. 
Moses E. Smith 
To be appointed 
B. Harrell 
C. E. Sutton 
To be appointed 
William E. Treadway 
Leroy 5S. Mercer 
B. F. Shields 
Frank J. Schap 
To be appointed 
To be appointed 
Theodor S, Slen 
Thomas L. Baileyt 
George M. Monahan 


Harold G. Fairbankst 
William E. Kennedy 
A. D. Brownfield 


Robert H. Rouse 
Louis N. Laderman 
Glade R. Kirkpatrick 
N. Ray Albert 
Roy E. Furman 

To be appointed 
Calhoun Thomas 
Oscar Johnson 

To be appointed 

F. Ray Keyser 
Thomas B. Stanley 
Fred L. Doringer 
To be appointed 
Riley H. Wilson 
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